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altruism in the actions of individuals; in the actions
of Cabinets there is none. In recommending the gratifica-
tion of Hellenic claims France was thinking of the balance
of power, not of the balance of justice. If proof were
needed, the year 1878 supplied it. That year the clandes-
tine Anglo-Turkish Convention about Cyprus aroused
violent indignation in France; and it was furiously
demanded that the Republic should compensate itself
for England's acquisition of Cyprus by seizing Chios,
Rhodes, or Crete. That, however, did not prevent the
French Government from gaining the gratitude of the
Greeks, for had not its delegate at the Berlin Con-
gress, M. Waddington, advocated their cause ?1

Two years later the real character of French policy
became manifest even to the least sceptical of Greek
Francophiles. In 1880, when the question of Thessaly
and Epirus was on the green cloth, the King of the
Hellenes went to Paris with a view to stirring up Gam-
betta to come to his assistance. Gambetta was profuse
in his expressions of goodwill, apparently going so far as
to assure his Majesty that France, with or without the
co-operation of other Powers, would give Greece even
military support, But all this was nothing more than
the exuberance of an impulsive and generous nature,
assisted by the anxiety of a Republican to please Royalty.
Gambetta, it is true, was not actually in office at the
moment. But everybody knew that Freycinet, who
was, would do whatever Gambetta told him. Well,
Freycinet not only forbore to help Greece himself, but
even refused to co-operate with Granville and Gladstone
in helping her. Small as was the encouragement that
the Greeks received from that French Minister, his atti-

1 Newton's Lyons, ii. 145, 159; Prince Holienlohe's Memoirs,
ii. 221.